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INTRODUCTION 


I was approached in early 2001 by Iron Out Consultants, on behalf of the NSW National Parks 
& Wildlife Service to compile a history of the property known as Nungatta South 


As Nungatta South was originally part of the property Nungatta Station, I deemed it important 
to record the history of the Station from the earliest information available so as to give a sense 
of continuity to Nungatta South. 


The following pages represent the information I was able to gather from many and various 
sources which are listed at the end of this document and that information is as accurate as it has 
been possible to ascertain in the six week period of my research. Where dates and ownerships 
were not clearly defined or current verification was not possible, “circa” has been noted . 


Various spellings of the property have existed e.g. “Nangutta” - “Nangutty” - “Nangutter” - till 
we come to the current usage of “Nungatta” and “Nungatta South”. “Nungatta South” was also 
once known as “Lochleigh”. At all times, I have used the spelling current to the period under 
description by the source used. 


There can be no doubt that the original Nangutta Station was a very important link in the 
settlement of this area of the south east of New South Wales and of the Gippsland area of what 
was eventually to become the State of Victoria. 


Squatters pushed into the area looking for grazing land and were really the original explorers. 
They came to the area via the “Manaroo” and from the Nangutta area were able to access 
Twofold Bay for shipping purposes. But, that was not enough - they pushed down into what 
was to become Victoria looking for yet more grazing land and despite early setbacks, they 
eventually succeeded, forcing the Government of the day to open up the lands they found (and 
were using) in a more orderly manner. 


Both “Nangutta” or “Nungatta” and “Nungatta South” are the most beautiful areas. Reached 
after a long trek through bushland, some of which is National Park, the visitor is presented with 
a wonderful vista which includes some really spectacular mountains, threaded through with a 
brilliant rocky escarpment, broad open grassland dotted with large trees and a sense of peace 
and serenity which is almost impossible to find in this modern age. 


One really gets a sense that time has been suspended here in this magical landscape - long 
may it stay that way. 


Judy Winters 

(02) 64 932 636 

2001 

ISBN: 0 7313 6886 X 


NUNGATTA SOUTH 
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NUNGATTA SOUTH is made up of two Crown Leases : 


1919/23 being Portions 111 (742 acres) and Portion 48 (50 acres) combined; 
1932/5 being Portion 116 (295 acres) 


There has always been some talk of the “freehold” section of Nungatta South which MAY be 
explained by Portion 48 being a small square Portion right in the middle of the holding. This 
MAY relate back to the time when Leases were granted separately for that portion of a 
“station” on which the early settlers were able to erect their buildings, yards, houses etc., and 
was a tradeable part of the Lease with the surrounding acres being the “run”. 


This is, however, supposition on the part of the writer and should not to be taken as fact until 
someone other than the writer can positively confirm it as being so. 


The current owners formed a community with the philosophy of leading a productive 
community life while at the same time not changing the nature of the place. 


Time and children impacted on the ability of members to continue to live permanently on the 
property. Correspondence lessons were an option for some time but, eventually some members 
felt that they had to move back to the wider community for economic and education purposes 
while still retaining their interest in Nungatta South and returning whenever possible. 


The original group was comprised of Elizabeth Wood-Ingram 
John Wood-Ingram 
Jill Wood-Ingram 
Peter Sands 
Gail Sands 
Chris Aitken 
Kate Aitken 
Salvador Hunziker 


The group evolved and changed with Marion & Graham Brown, Hugo Steiger,, Nicki Mitchell 
and Jane Strickland joining it about 1975. By 1984 Marion and Graham Brown were replaced 
by Adrian May and Pam Nixon and in 1989 Chris Dunkley became a member. 


The deaths of Elizabeth Wood-Ingram and her son John allowed shares to be taken up by 
Graham World and Alister Gray and shares have been distributed to Pheobe Wood-Ingram 
daughter of John and Jill, and to Zoe Sands, daughter of Peter and Gail. 


Common to all who were either in the original group or who have later become part of 
Nungatta South is the need to keep the intact nature of the ecology of the property safe for the 
future, and the members desire for a history of their land. Nungatta South as a separate entity 
has a relatively short history as at 2001 but, it is however, part of the history of Nangutta 
Station. 


The Nungatta South Voluntary Conservation Agreement is in reality “history in the making”. 


STATIONS ON SOUTHERN MONARO 
OCCUPIED BY 1839 
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SQUATTERS: source- “Squatting on Crown Lands in NSW” by J.F. Campbell, 
edited by B.T. Boyd 


In 1826, the Administration of New South Wales deemed that there were nineteen counties 
gazetted by the Crown and centred around Sydney “beyond which land was neither sold nor 
let” (nor settlers allowed). These boundaries were at the limits of their power to control by way 
of granting or licencing land, providing a Justice system and some sort of Police force. Within 
these boundaries lay the only areas where the current Administration allowed legal settlement. 


However, the ordinary person was attracted by the vast areas where grazing could be found and 
they simply ignored these restrictions. In the early 1800’s, “squatters” were pushing out beyond 
the boundaries of nineteen counties and simply utilising any good grazing land they found 
especially along the principal rivers. Care would appear to have been taken to set themselves 
up in fairly inconspicuous places as the occupation of these lands was illegal. 


In 1829,Governor Darling reported that’ 

“..it is impossible to prevent their sending their cattle to graze beyond those limits.” 
Much of this illegal occupation of Crown Land continued up till 1840 when in accordance with 
the Land Act passed the year before, these outer lands were subdivided into districts and as 


stated by Governor Gipps, 


“ Commissioners were apppointed to exercise a control over the numerous grazing 
establishments which have been formed in those districts”. 


The Commissioner appointed to control the lands in the area of this history was John Lambie 
who had his headquarters at Queanbeyan but whose area, No.8 covered: 


“Monaroo District: Adjacent to the Counties of Saint Vincent and Murray, keeping the 
right bank of the Morumbidgee, but extending over the whole of the district known by the 
name of Monaroo Plains.” 


These Commissioners were appointed to gather Licence fees and livestock levies from 
“squatters” in an effort to maintain some control over the use of Crown Lands and also to 


“ .... defray the expense of a Border police” 
The Governor later included in one of his despatches the information that: 
“..Commissioners (are authorised to levy) s tax or assessment on cattle ....(which is) 
fixed at one penny per annum for evey sheep, threepence for every head of horned cattle 
and sixpence for every horse ...... (the levy) is expected to produce about 7,000 pounds per 
annum: whilst the licences at 10 pounds each ...... will probably produce about 5000 to 


6000 pounds every year.” 


The term “squatter” as applied to the unaurthorised occupation of Crown Lands in Australia 


seems to have been derived from the United States where it was a derogatory term but, the 
word “squatter” in Australia gradually gained respectability as the squatters increased in 
number and became opulent. It should be remembered that these people were raising cattle and 
sheep which represented a major source of food for the Colony at that time. 


In the earliest Squatters List that I could find dated 1839, W.T. Morris does not appear as a 
Licencee but other sources put him at Nangutta as early as 1836. Perhaps the Commissioner 
did not find him or his herds until 1840 when the list for the Maneroo District lists his name 
and the number (278), presumably the number of the licence with which he had been issued. 


The Licence fees became a subject of contention because the holder had no tenure over the land 
he occupied, there were no boundaries and disputes of course arose both between various 
“squatters” 


“\..the licencee made improvements at his own risk......pastoralists hesitated to develop 
their holdings.... Yet the wool industry was booming and its very importance impelled 
some early derermination of the squatters’ legal position...” 


The Land Act of 1847 granted “fixity of tenure” and substantial homesteads soon replaced the 
bark huts and hovels previously erected by “squatters” and with the choice of pre-emptive 
purchase of at least one hundred and sixty acres as a homestead holding, improvements were at 
last worthwhile. 


The 1847 Land Act allowed for the land surrounding the homestead to be leased as the station 
“run” So at last, squatters were able to clearly define the areas upon which they were entitled 
to graze their herds and flocks but their troubles did not always stop with the official boundary. 


They were utilising land which had hitherto had no boundaries for the original inhabitants and 
whose permission for occupancy had not been asked. So of course, the aboriginal tribes whose 
lands had been usurped presented somewhat of a problem to ambitious men who felt that they 
had every right to push on into areas as yet unexplored by europeans. 


ABORIGINES - THE ORIGINAL INHABITANTS 


For centuries before whiteman ventured into the wild unexplored ranges of the far south eastern 
corner of NSW and the north east of what was to later become the State of Victoria, those lands 
were the territory of the Australian Aborigine. 


While it might seem to be out of order to place the current chapter after that on Squatters, it 
was not until the Squatters moved into the hitherto unoccupied lands and came into contact 
with the Aborigines that their part in the european history of this area takes place. (Editor) 


ABORIGINES - NANGUTTA AREA 


European records tell us that the inhabitants of the area around Nangutta were a conglomerate 
group known as the Bidewell/Bidwell, in one place this has been translated as “Scrub 
Dwellers”. 


Aldo Massola, a former Anthropologist at Melbourne Museum, claimed that the Bidewell tribe 
was not really a tribe at all but merely a group of outcasts from nearby tribal areas who had 
been sent into that area because they had transgressed in some way their own tribal ways and 
laws. 


Nungatta means “ A place of mourning” and the Aborigines who lived in this area were 
supposed, by A.W. Howitt,(Police Magistrate, Gippsland 1863) to be refugees from 
surrounding tribes, speaking a mixture of adjacent languages. 


G.A.Robinson the Chief Protector of Aborigines for Port Phillip from 1839 to 1849 was widely 
regarded as being the most careful and accurate reporter of aboriginal named groups, customs, 
language and place names for far south eastern australia. 


It is from Robinson’s Journal that the author takes the spelling and pronunciation of “Nangutta” 
as opposed to the current usage, “Nungatta”........ 


Robinson’s dairy entry dated, Tuesday 14th August, 1844 says: 


“Toby (an english speaking guide or servant) furnished me with a number of words of 
the Twofold Bay language, see vocabulary........ Nan.gut.er: Campbell’s station 12 
miles north of Wongererbul” 


On Friday 16th August 1844 Robinson was staying that evening with Oswald Brierly, Boyd’s 
Overseer on board the “Wanderer” which was moored in the Bay and served as Brierly’s home 
as accomodations on shore were much more primitive. The entry in Robinsons’s diary for that 
day says: Party Maneroo Blacks came on board “Wanderer”, he then recorded their names 
and the tribe from which they came. The names include 


4. Ny.an.go, Nyangutter. 


The diary entry ends: 


The above came on board ‘Wanderer’and their names were entered in the visitor book, 
I was present.” 


During his ten year tenure, Robinson’s investigative journeys in the region took him three times 
to the Ovens and King rivers region and in 1844 he travelled from Melbourne to Port Albert, 
Bairnsdale, Bruthen, Omeo, Ingebyra, Cathcart, Twofold Bay, Cann River, Bega, Nimmitabel, 
Queanbeyan, Yass, Gundagai, Wodonga and back to Melbourne. 


John Lambie, Commissioner for Crown Lands for the Monaro district between 1841 and 1848, 
gathered aboriginal reports and census statistics from the pastoral owners who annually 
distributed blankets to the aboriginal tribes. Blankets were distributed annually at pre- 
determined collection points at the beginning of winter at the rate of one blanket per adult and 
half a blanket per child. (This process was frequently inadequate however, when too few 
blankets were sent to provide for the whole community, guardians ensured that they were given 
to the sick and elderly. Most guardians made no return to the Government Department to 
indicate that they had received the blankets. Some are known to have made use of the blankets 
personally and as underfelt for carpets.) 


Early expeditions by europeans into this remote area were thwarted by Aboriginal attacks with 
Andrew Hutton trying to settle Genoa in 1838; seven bushrangers being killed on the north side 
of Cape Howe in 1839; in 1841, John Stevenson and James Allen abandoned their attempts to 
set up a cattle run at Cann River after persistent Aboriginal attacks; in 1842, Peter Imlay took 
800 cattle from Nangutta to Orbost but had to withdraw from the area because of attacks by 
aboriginals. It is reported that Imlay 


“mustered 500 cattle and (drove) them back to Nangutta, Imlay sold his lease, brand 
and remaining cattle to John MacLeod” 


(Imlay was not in possession of Nangutta at this stage and so it is presumed that he was dealing 
in cattle from various landholders only) 


Robinson makes note in July 1844 that 


The extensive tract of Country between Buchan and Twofold Bay is very thinly 
inhabited by Aborigines. An exterminating warfare by the Twofold Bay Natives and 
their allies has nearly depopulated the country, happily their feuds have ceased and the 
Few that remain live in peace”. 


James O’ Rourke a north east Gippsland pastoralist, gave the following account: 


“A number of New South Wales blackfellows came over into Victoria as far as Buchan. 
The New South Wales blacks were never very bad - nothing like the Victoria blacks 
who were very troublesome around Cape Everard to the head of the Delegate river. 
This used to be called Bidwell and the Bidwell blacks were a wild lot. They would 
make raids and steal and maim, and were a terror to everyone... never heard that they 
(pastoralists) shot any of them but they gave them a great scaring. (O’ Rourke 1910). 


Oral histories tell of the extermination of whole groups of aboriginal people at Nungatta and 
Tubbut by poison and gun shot. It has also been claimed that more Aboriginal people were 
killed by blankets than by poison, guns or white man’s diseases because the blankets replaced 
the usual animal skin coverings used by Aboriginals and proved hopelessly inadequate for the 
purpose. 


Kilometres 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF OCCUPATION OF NANGUTTA/NUNGATTA 
STATION AND “LOCHLEIGH”/NUNGATTA SOUTH 


The reader is advised that this list is as accurate as time for research allowed and that 
where dates could not be accurately documented then “circa” has been used. Where 
ownership was not positively identified, I have noted this so that future researchers will 
not be misled. 


1836 


1837 


1838 


1839 


1840 


and 1837.W.T. Morris and his Overseer Andrew Hutton had made two earlier 
exploratory trips along the coast but had been halted by the Snowy both times. 


W.T/F? Morris and J. Urquart had Nungatta at this time - Weatherhead engaged by 
Morris to work Gundary (Moruya??) 


Andrew Hutton who was engaged by William Morris of Nungatta took a mob of cattle 
from Nungatta in the upper reaches of the Genoa River down the coast as far as Lakes 
Entrance. They stayed there a week but troubled by Aborigines they abandoned the 
cattle and returned home......... 


NUNGATTA, 36 square miles, licencee 1839 W.T. Morris, superintendent Andrew 
Hutton, 2 residents, 1 slab hut, 1 stock yard, 540 cattle, 12 horses. a 

Hutton Andrew,22; government servant, Guilford 1822, labourer to Thomas Icely at 
Bathurst in 1828.(For the lay person this means that Andrew Hutton was aged 22 yrs, 
was a Government servant or convict; he was transported on the “Guilford” in 1822 
and was assigned to Thomas Icely of Bathurst in 1828) 


EXTRACTS FROM A NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY TO AND FROM NSW 
INCLUDING 7 YEARS RESIDENCE IN THAT COUNTRY BY JOSEPH 
LINGARD 


(Taken from a copy made by Alison Gimbert - sourced at B.V Genealogy Society, Pambula 
NSW.) 


Joseph Lingard had been a weaver in his native England. History tells us that many 
of his calling actually worked from their homes, usually but not always, as a family 
unit. One member was usually responsible for going to the town to purchase the 
raw material and the rest of the family performing the various tasks needed to 
process that raw material into cloth which was then sold as the family’s means of 
support. Lingard relates that he was accused of stealing a lock found on the door of 
his abode which had been found when he and a friend were fishing in a nearby 
river, the friend catching this lock instead of a fish. (Perhaps this was at the time 
that cottage weavers were being hounded out of existence in the interests of the 
large Mill owners as he accuses the Parish official of wanting to “get” him.) 


Whatever the rights or wrongs of the situation, the result was that Lingard’s loom 
and other equipment was confiscated and he was tried, convicted of theft and 
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transported to NSW for seven years, arriving in Sydney in May 1837. His sentence 
was completed at “Cambelong” on the Maneroo and he set out with a companion 
(seemingly an assigned convict) to walk through the largely unexplored country 
between that place and “Genore” (Genoa), a Station under the control of one 
Captain Stephenson. 


Lingard’s aim was to trap and kill small mammals and birds. He then preserved 
their skins and pelts with the stated aim of returning to England with the specimens. 
No explanation of this activity was offered in his story. 


His story gives details of the country he encountered on his journey and particularly 
mentions the area around Nangutta Station. 


“Stephenson had formed a station near Cape Howe; between Two-fold Bay and 
Ninety-mile Beach; he and his family had been there about three months, Mr 
Stephenson invited me down there....I told him I would accept his invitation. 


We had nothing to go by but a mark-tree line for the whole ninety miles. There 
was nothing but mountains all the way and so full of timber that we could 
scarcely get through. The first of these mountains we came to was Morris’s 
Mountain (Nangutta Mountain), it was twelve miles of a journey over it........... 


wexag! There was timber here of an almost incredible size. We reached a small 
river, we had been informed that if we followed its margin we should find a 
station....about half an hour before sundown, we came in sight of it........ One 
Weatherhead kept this station as overseer....it was a cattle station....We 
staid(sic) all night.....the mistress...said we had better stay another day...as the 
way we had to go was a very rough one.... 


I saw trees there, I should think one hundred and twenty yards high and twenty 
five feet through the ball; the natives call the trees stringy-bark or messmate. I 
saw logs tumbled down on their sides and mouldering, sunk perhaps two feet in 
the ground, yet I could not touch the height of the ball with my stretched-out 


Next morning we loaded and commenced our journey, the mistress sent the man 
with us about seven miles, through great forests of timber, with ranges of 
mountains on each side.....” 


Lingard and his offsider made it to “Genore” and after ten weeks of shooting and 
trapping, he began his return journey to the Manaroo by joining with the 
stockkeeper of Genore Station who was heading to Nan-gutty for some calves. 
Their first days effort brought them 


Mets to Wong-a-ra-bar.....the journey was about sixteen miles........(we) made 
ready for our journey to Nan-gutty about seventeen miles off; the way lay over 


mountains, ranges, creeks and vallies (sic) covered with timber, vines and 
shrubs of all descriptions. With great exertion we got to Nan-gutty that evening. 
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We stopped here all night ....we made a start for Bondi, the foot of the mountain 
at the further end of the Manara plains; this journey was about eighteen miles; 
we had Morris Mountains to cross, which was twelve miles over, only a mark- 
tree line and a very rugged journey it was.....” 


Lingard eventually left Australia in January 1844, having secured a position as 
assistant to the cook on board “Aden”. He mentions that part of the cargo being 
sent “home” was bark. 


The bark of the Australian Wattle was and still is used in the tanning of hides and 
the gathering of that bark was to be part of the economic structure of Nangutta for 
very many years. 


1840 EXTRACTS FROM: 
“STEWART RYRIE - JOURNAL OF A CERTAIN TOUR in 1840” 


In a Preface to this publication, the original of which is held in the Dixon Library of 
the State Library of NSW., Alan Andrews (1) described Ryrie as “..zigzagging his 
way across the unmapped southeast portion of New South Wales”. During 1840, 
Stewart Ryrie travelled some 2500 kilometres through unmapped regions of the 
Monaro and Victorian regions, takings astronomical sightings and giving brief 
descriptions of “stations” and the countryside he passed through reporting his 
findings by way of this Journal and sketches to Deputy Surveyor-General Perry. 


The following relates to tha area around Nangutta Station giving descriptions of the 
timber, soil and water conditions he found: 


“ Hard frost in the morning, with thick fog. Set out at 9 o’clock, and travelled 
July 7th over a very level, open forest country, thinly timbered with white Gum and well 
covered with grass, but a great deal of water lying on it. Came to the fall of the 
ground when the water runs direct to the coast, and began to descend through a 
SS.8 miles thick forest of Stringy bark then being a great quantity of that useful timber 
about here. Descended, very gradually, along a leading ride for about four 
miles, came to Mr. Liscombe’s station and camped near it. 


The forest country about here is of a secondary quality, it is Granite soil and rather 
heavily timbered with String bark, Gum, oak. 


The bearing of Coolingubra peak from here, is N 34° 30’E., and of a remarkable 
part of a mountain called Nangutta, E131°S. Observed, this evening, the Mer. Alt 
des of EF. Bortis and a Coronac Borcales which made the Lat. de 37° 8’0’S. 


July 8th Slight frost this morning. 
Left the cart here and set out about 11 o'clock with pack saddles on the horses. 
E.150 S. On going half a mile, crossed a creek coning from N.W., running strongly, 
3 miles travelled aiong near the hank for two miles, and then came to where the 
creek which comes down from the Coolongubra range joins it, and crossed at the 
junction. These two creeks are the heads of the Genoa River. 
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S. 948  Proceeded up a scrubby ridge, and travelled over thickly timbered land, covered 5 
miles with brush, to the top of a low part of Nangatta range and descended on the S.E. 
side into good open forest land. 


S. 2"? miles Came to Nangatta Creek, followed it down to Mr. Morris’ station and camped 
here. It is Granite soil and hilly ground in this forest, the timber is Gum and 
Honey suckle. 


A gap in the range through which the creek runs to the river, about 1 1/2 miles 
from here bears §.31°W. Coolingubra Peak bears W179°30’N. and the South 
end of the same range, W 165°N. Observed here the Mer. Alt ** of E. Boatis 
and a Serpentis which made the Lat ® 37°14’10” S and also nine sights 

between Rigulus and the Moon, 


July 9th = Cloudy morning and hard frost. 


Set out at 10 o'clock travelled through Nangatta forest for six miles, and then 

E.162S. entered a thick forest of fine timber, the ground being covered with low brush 

11” miles Travelled through it four miles long the East side of a high range, descending 

to Genoa Rv_ gradually, then came to open forest ground and passed over it for two miles to 
Mr Stevensons, station, called Wangarumball. Half a mile further on, came to the 
Genoa River and crossed it at a ford about twenty yards wide an 18” deep, but 
there is more than the usual quantity of water in it at present. 


+ 


The banks of this stream are high, yet appears to be subject to high floods. 


1840 William F. Morris was granted a licence for the Genoa Run, this was his Heifer 
Station.. His other runs were Nungatta (Upper Genoa River) and Gundary (Moruya 


1840 Nungatta sold to Abercrombie & Co - Weatherhead engaged for 2 yrs to work 
Nungatta. 


When W. T. Morris sold Nangutta, he recommended to the new owners one Alexander 
Weatherhead who had been in his employ at his Gundary holdings a few years previously. 
Weatherhead was taken on by Abercrombie & Company as Overseer and the following is 
extracted from Weatherhead’s own writing in “Leaves From My Life”: 


“Now I had to think what would be wanted for Nangutta, there would be very 
little there, as it had been an outside cattle station, with two men on it. 


So I got tin milk dishes, butter kegs, tubs, iron pots and other things. Then I had 
to look for some small craft that was trading along that way, I found there was 
one going to Broulee soon, her name was the “Fanny”, I think not more than 
twenty tons. I bargained with them to take my family and a good bit of cargo to 
Twofold Bay, they got a blackfellow for pilot as they did not know where the 
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This pilot was not very efficient as the Fanny missed the entrance to the Bay 
and there was some dissent among the sailors and the Fanny was to be turned 
around to go back but bad weather forced them to stand out to sea and by 
chance the entrance to the Bay was discovered and Weatherhead and his family 
were eventually landed. 


“and there was soon a little house allotted to us and we thought we were 
hetter there than at sea that night, as it did blow a real sou’wester............ There 
was one white woman there a Mrs. Ritchie, her husband had been there as a 
ship carpenter and had died there. 


Well, after a day looking about I started for Nangutta, I got a blackfellow to go 
with me, we walked up to Towamba that day, the next to Nangutta. When I got 
there I found two men putting up cow bails and other work, and one man as 
stockman, there ought to have been another as pack-bullock man and 

hutkeeper, but he had left. Everything had to be carried on pack bullocks in 
those days, so after a day the stockman and I started for the bay with two 

horses and three bullocks. 


When we got there we packed up what we thought would be first wanted. Now 
there was Mrs Weatherhead, three small children and a young girl we brought 
from Sydney we got on very slowly, and had to camp half way to Towmaba, we 
managed to get to Towamba next day.....the next day we got to Perico...the next 
day eighteen miles to Nangutta, we managed with a hard tussle. 


What would some of the people in London think of our next door neighbour 
being twelve miles off... 


As we expected two or three more men to get the cattle mustered, we must have 
more things out from the bay.....Mr Morris and Mr Urquhart came to have the 
cattle mustered and as there were no paddocks then, as we got the cattle in we 
had to put a brand on them and let them go again, so as we would know fresh 
ones from what had been in...... 


I saw we would not do much with the dairy that summer, so I did not try to get 
more men, I thought the best thing I could do was to get the things out from the 
bay, so I went to work with a will......] broke in two or three young bullocks..... 
Now I would start on a Monday morning, go to Towamba twenty five miles, the 
next morning up early, get the bullocks and put the saddles on them,....sixteen 
miles from there to the bay over very rough country, I would try to get to the 
bay about the middle of the day....after I got dinner I got the key of the store and 
got the loads all weighed and strapped. There was a lot of clumsy things to go 
on the quietest bullocks. Next morning get the bullocks into a small yard up the 
hill from the wharf......had breakfast got the loads in and got to Towamba, the 
next day home.....I think it was eighteen times I went to the bay, and walked all 
the way......1 think that before anyone would do the same work now there would 
be a strike. 
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I had a visit from Mr Campbell who was then superintendent at Gundary, I got 
him to send me a couple of men, so we got a bit of wheat in and other work 
done through the winter. In the Spring we started to make bit of butter, it had to 
be carried to the bay on bullocks, but I had a man to go with me now. It 
generally sold pretty well in Sydney. There was not much demand for cattle, 
the third summer I was here we took five hundred, a mixed lot to Bergalia, the 
Company had bought that place, but I began to think things were not going on 
well. so I gave my notice to leave.” 


Weatherhead took a trip to Sydney that winter and while there discovered that Abercrombie & 
Co. had failed and he then had difficulty in getting the one hundred pounds owing to him. He 
finally took its value in goods from their store. 


“After I got back (from Sydney), we soon left Nangutta, we first went to 
Walagara(sic), near the junction of the Timbillica and the Genoa Rivers......We 
soon after that shifted to Timbillica, put up two large bark huts and had to live 
in them awhile until I got a house up but we were quite content. The spring was 
coming in now. The Mrs milked the cows in a make-shift yard, so that I could 
keep going to get the house and a small dairy up.....after I got the house up I 
began to put up yards...] was never one of the unemployed.....We did most of our 
own work, and never went into debt, and I have stuck to the same thing all 
along, out of debt and danger..” 


Weatherhead was no doubt a very hard worker. His house, yards and all buildings in this place 
were totally destroyed by flood and he then set to work to rebuild everything on higher ground 
only to have it all washed away again two years later. Of course he re-built! 


1843/44 Governor Gipps legalises squatting 
1843 Nungatta sold to Campbell & Co. 
Alexander Weatherhead continues: 


Nangutta, after I left it, was kept on in the name of Campbell & Co., but it had 
to be sold; Mr P. Imlay bought it. Fifteen shillings per head for the cattle, and 
five founds for the horses, station given in, that was a come down. “ Mr P. Imlay 
came round our way, he was buying stores to fatten for boiling down. I sold 
what bullocks I had....the price was fifteen shillings per head delivered at 
Bega...Then the next thing there was some talk of gold being found, so there was 
soon a prospect of better times. The next buyer of store bullocks was a 
gentleman from Gippsland...his price was two pounds ten shillings per head 
but...help him to Gippsland with them, he tried hard to get mine, but I would not 
deal. It was as well I did not for the next year I got one pound per head more 
and delivered them only twenty miles from home” (Yambulla Gold Fields???) 


The gold soon made a great difference in many ways...there got to be a great 
demand for working bullocks, I sold some at long prices.” 
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1846 Proclamation of County Auckland and Dampier, with related parishes. Parish of 
Nangutta created. 

1847 An order of Council requires persons to apply for leases of the runs of Crown Land 
which results in leases being granted in Bega Valley in 1848 1850. these were 
renewable leases for up to 14 years and squatters in possession were allowed to apply 
for leaseshold to the runs, without competition. Crown Lands Occupation acts then 
reduces existing leases to five years however if there were improvements on the land 
the leaseholder was entitled to pre-emptive rights to that portion of land. 


1847 Nungatta sold to Imlay Brothers. Extract form “Leaves From My Life” by A. 
Weatherhead states: 


I said further back that Mr. P. Imlay bought Nangutta, he kept it for a few 
years, but never made much out of it. Cattle being at a low price, they were 
neglected and went wild. When he sold there was some mismanagement....Imlay 
was afraid of a lawsuit and agreed to take one thousand pound as a lump sum 
for everything. The buyers, Melbourne men did well by it, they took a good lot 
of cattle off it and sold them in Melbourne at a good price, then sold out for five 
thousand pounds. The buyer, whose name was Sullivan thought he could pay it 
off with cattle.....but I knew he had made a bad job of it....I told him when he 
wanted to sell Nangutta I might give him a bid. 


...he had two years....then came to me to let me know he wanted to sell Nangutta. 
He wanted one thousand pounds for the goodwill of the station, I offered him 
eight hundred and let him know I would give no more. 


At the end of three weeks, he came back and took my offer, half cash, the other 
half when the place transferred to me, when I heard that was done, I went to 
Bombala to see the Commissioner. I found then the rent had increased from 
thirty to eighty pounds. I got one hundred and fifty pounds for the place I was 
leaving....Well, there was one blessing, I was sure of constant work for a long 
time. 


There was a large bush paddock, everything else was a wreck, not even a bit of 
garden, and not a hut, I wont say house, fit to live in. I added a bit to one old 
thing to do us for a while, then I got two sawyers and a carpenter, and got a 
decent house up. ..... I bought the brand of the cattle and horses for thirty-five 
pounds from Mr Sullivan, what were left were very wild. We god a good few 
cattle, but there is a great deal of danger in going afier wild horses in rough 
country.,..so we found it best to shoot them. 


Nangutta was an out of the way place and is yet. People say well you are well 
off in some ways....but...there are other troubles, if there is children to go to 
school we must have our own school master; or if we required a doctor, say four 
visits the bill would come in for fifty pounds. Then our nearest Post Office was 
twenty miles; and we have to keep our own roads. 
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Since we came to Nangutta we have been getting along like other people, 
sometimes well, at other times getting pulled up by a dry season. Our losses by 
drought sometimes have been heavy, never more so than in 1865-6, our loss that 
summer was fully three hundred head of cattle, then to mend the matter, when 
rain came and we had plenty of grass, we got the pluera, and that stuck to us for 
a long time. I kept account of the deaths until I had four hundred, I then gave it 
up. 


Alexander Weatherhead remained in possession of Nangutta Station for some 33 years and 
upon his death in 1901 was buried in the Nangutta Cemetery located on the property. His 
remarkable account of his life gives an insight into the effort which went into opening up land; 
building a life for himself and his family. He must surely have had a tremendous work ethic 
and have been of such personality that continuing setbacks, no matter how devestating 

seemed never to daunt him 


1850 Imlays sold to Melbourne business consortium??????/John McLeod 


1851 Melbourne consortium?????/John McLeod sold off most cattle then sold Nungatta to 
Sulivan for 5000 pounds 


1854 - Sullivan sold Nungatta to Weatherhead for 800 pounds and the horse and cattle —_ brand 
for 35 pounds. Rent on Nungatta was then assessed at 80 pounds per year. 


c.1850 Description of original Nangutta homestead 


“The old and first homestead built by Alexander Weatherhead in the 1850's is a 

perfect example of the type of home built by the settlers of the day when thay at 
last felt that the tenure to their land was secure and that something more 
sustantial than the bark huts of an earlier period was appropriate......At some 
time later, to the exterior walls had been nailed innumerable narrow slats, on 
these had been trowelled a sand and plaster mixture which made the walls 
permanent and waterproof. Unfortunately today the outer coating is 
deteriorating and is falling off, leaving the original walls unprotected. In the 
main room, which no doubt served as the kitchen and living room, at one end 
stands the enormous fireplace typical of the time, large enough to take logs as 
big as strainer posts....Alongside the fireplace, built into the wall, was a brick 
oven still in good order as ever .” 


A photo showing the Nangutta Homestead, its outbuildings and surrounding yards etc., is 
ineluded...the date of the photo is not known and neither as the persons shown in it identified. 
It is possible that some of the fences etc., had been damaged by a flood at the time 

1861 Sir John Robertsons Free Selection Act came into being. 

1866 NANGUTTA STATION (Monaro District) Occupier: A. Weatherhead; Area: 


32,000 acres; Grazing Capacity: 4000 sheep; Charges: 100 pounds. 
1868 Whole area in severe drought/bushfires 
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1871 EXTRACTS FROM 
“A TOUR TO THE SOUTH by Our Special Correspondent’ 
TOWN & COUNTRY JOURNAL DECEMBER 9, 1871 


The border land, on the Southern coast of New South Wales, is as little known in 
some parts as the country about the sources of the Nile. 


Considering the rugged character of the district and to the ordinary traveller the 
almost insurmountable difficulties of access, this can scarcely be wondered at. 
Passes, defiles, rocks gullies, hilly and scrubby ground, present themselves in 
succession to the gaze of the stranger, and unless one had a guide it is utterly 
impossible to proceed with certainty. 


Yet far back in some of these wilds, bold and enterprising spirits ‘over thirty years 
ago’ found their way, and made homes for themselves and reared large families. 
To the residence and station of one of these pioneers, I resolved.......... to take a trip 
and see the surrounding country. 


From the station...(Towamba)....we had a ling ride of twenty-four miles, through a 
country which was as changeable as the climate - summer in the morning and 
winter in the evening. Between ranges, along cattle tracks, through sterile country 
and then wild passes, followed by well-grassed and undulating pastoral land, and 
at last arrived at a opening where the welcome sounds of human voices struck our 
ears, This is Nangutta station the property of Mr Alexander Weatherhead - as 
bluff, yet genial, and hospitable an old gentleman as there is in the colony. 


iat We were welcomed to a comfortable and well-built house, surrounded by 
flowers and embossemed in climbers. Such was the spot where Mr Weatherhead 
has made his home. 


Nangutta is altogether 32,000 acres in extent, and is now a cattle station. The 
country is principally mountainous, and therefor, only suitable for pastoral 
purposes. I was glad to notice the excellent breed of cattle on the station, which is 
in strange contrast to the mongrel breeds of some parts of the coast....... The view 
from Nangutta House is grand in the extreme. Lofty mountains clad in verdure, 
east, west, north and south, and winding valleys in the centre of which is a fine 
stream of water ever flowing, and yielding an abundant supply for the station. 


...The business of the station and personal attention to their herds relieve the 
solitude which might otherwise prevail among this pioneer family. Mr 
Weatherhead has reared a goodly number of tall, strapping sons, and fine weil- 
grown daughters; and they, one and all, inherit the same kindly feelings which 
characterise the father. They are such people, in fact, as a gifted writer in a recent 
number of the Town and Country Journal describes in the following beautiful 
lines:- 

Strong and active, tough and tireless, 

openhearted kindly souled, 


Such people as bring back to our minds the time:- 
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When our fancy fondly lingered in that past our soul reveres, 

When man’s life was nursed by nature into patriarchal years: 
When the field, the forge, the study. claimed no life-exhausting toil, 
And the sons of men lived simply - from the kindly natured soil. 


1883 Letter from Weatherhead to Chief Officer, Occupation of Lands Dept giving full 
description of Nungatta Run: 


The Chief Officer 
Occupation of Lands Department, 
Sydney NSW 
Nungatta. 
Timbillica. NSW 
21 March 1883 


Sir, Referring to your letter of this month's date, asking for a description or tracing 
of Nungatta Run, I have the honour to inform you that we have herewith annexed a 
rough plan taken from the map iof the County of Auckland, at the Land Office, 
Eden, and the boundaries of the Run according to natural features are as follows: 
Commencing from the point where the coundary line between Victoria and New 
South Wales intercept the Genoa River, it is bounded on the west by the Nungatta 
Mountian Range running north to Nungatta Mountain, thence still northerly, by a 
low leading range dividing the watershed of Bondi and Nugatta - on the north by a 
range running easterly and dividing the Watershed of the Wog Wog River and 
Nungatta Creek - on the east by a high range running about south south east to a 
high rocky point, thence by aspur to the Timbillica River, thence by the said river 
about east south east a water fall, thence by a spur running about west south west 
to Waalimma Hill, thence south by the boundary between the Parishes of Nungatta 
and Waalimma to the Victorian boundary, and on the south by the said boundary. 


lam Sir, 
Your Obedient Servant 
Alexander Weatherhead. 


1885 Parliamentary Returns of Crown Lands: 


Name of Holding: Nangutta 

Postal Town of Holding: Eden 

Occupier: A. Weatherhead 
Acres: 6,187 

Horses: 24 

Cattle: 950 

Sheep/Pigs: Nil 


To Whom Returned: CPS Eden 
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1891 TIMBILLICA/YAMBULLA GOLD FIELDS 


While the Goldfields mentioned here were not a part of Nungatta Station or indeed, Nungatta 
South, they did have some bearing on the history of the place principally because of the 
proximity and the reference in “Yambulla Gold” to the future township established at the Gold 
Fields being supplied with beef from Nangutta Station. 


The “Eden Propeller” described the find as: 


“rich because of the many veins or lodes which have been found, most of them yield 
from 1 oz. to 2,3 and 5 ozs per ton; and extensive, because the auriferous belt is 
already proved over an area of 15 by 10 miles”. 


Extract from- “DEPARTMENT OF MINES - GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF NSW, 1959” 


Jacuet (1902) furnished geological reports on the Yambulla Goldfield and on auriferous 
reefs at Nungatta ~ CREEK???PARISH??? 
YAMBULLA GOLDFIELD 


The Yambulla goldfield was originally known as Timbillica Reefs. Gold was discovered in the 
vicinity of the Timbillica River in1891 by W. Lang, who obtained small amounts of alluvial 
gold in a tributary creek bed. 


Late in the same year A. Brown discovered an auriferous reef two miles east of the alluvial 
find. The prospecting of this reef a Yambulla, and other reefs subsequently discovered, appears 
spasmodic until 1900, when systematic mining was undertaken on a large scale. Peal 
production was between the years 1901 - 1912, when 22,480 ounces of gold were won. Total 
production for the field is in excess of 24,135 ounces. After 1912 production slumped 
markedly, and 10 ounces gold only have been recorded since 1917. 


The gold occurs in association with pyrites in numerous narrow quartz veins, which rarely 
exceed 3 inches in width. but are persistent in character. The ore is refractory, and during the 
years of peak production a large proportion of the gold was passed over plates into the tailings. 
The Razorback, Buckle, Leonard’;s Reef and the Nungatta reefs are outlying workings from 
Yambulla. 


(This extract was followed by a table of production taken from the Annual Report of the 
New South Wales Department of Mines covering the years 1891 to 1932. 
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MINING HISTORY OF GOLD DEPOSITS OF THE FAR SOUTH COAST, NSW by 
J.L. WILLIS (DEPT. MINES, 1973) 


YAMBULLA GOLD FIELDS 


The Yambulla Gold Field lies within Parishes Yambulla and Nungatta, County Auckland. 
Following the discovery of gold on the Timbillica River, a tributary of the Wallagaraugh River 
in 1891, (in Parish Nungatta) the area became known as the Timbillica Reefs. 


By the end of 1896, five claims in Parish Nungatta were on payable gold; Laird and party, 
Brown & sons claim; Smith and party, Axam and party; and Sinclair and party. This area 
within Parish Nungatta was known as the Timbilica reefs. Prospecting continued throughout 
the area both within Parish Nungatta and also in the adjoining parishes. A small production of 
gold was obtained from Parish Nungatta. 


Names of those prominent in the gold workings in and around Nungatta : 
Miradian and Pola - Yambulla Gold Mine 
J.G. Barron - Duchess of York and Duchess of York Extension Mine 
Walz & McCloy 
G Hite and party 
M. J. Pola and H. McDonald 
P McCloy 
Brown and Sons Claim 
Douchs Claim and the McCloy Brothers Claim 
Laird and Party 
Sinclair and Party 
Smith and Partys Claim 
Axam and Partys Claim 
Delaneys Claim 


Another list of names is taken from Yambulla Gold by Jack Loney and would seem to include 
the names of fossickers as they are not included in the offical Mines Deptartment list above: 

W. Blissett 

Greenless and party 

Brown Brothers 

J. Smith 

Burns and Blissett 

J. Haugh 

J. Bar 

?? Roberts 

G. Hite 

Wissman and Lawrence 


—— | —————— 
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1901 Alexander Weatherhead died after being at Nungatta for 33 years. 
1906 Shire of Imlay created following introduction Local Government Act. 
TAKEN FROM RATE BOOKS - IMLAY SHIRE 


It should be noted that extracts from Rate Books may not be at all that accurate due to 
clerical procedures which mean that sometimes correct names of owners are not 
transferred until some time after a property has actually changed hands. It is also 
entirely possible that some of the smaller stakeholders in a property were not included in 
the list of names given to officials. 


1907-08-09 OWNER: McCoy, Chas, Farmer, Nangutta possible first 
owner “Nungatta South” 


1914 - 16 OWNER: Wm. Weatherhead, “Naroon”, Bega 
then 
Mc William, Hector Roderick, Est. Land Agent, Nangutta Station 
then 
Phippard, Henry, Contractor c/- Bowman & McKenzie, 
379 George St, Sydney 
now 
Ocean House, Moore Street, Sydney 
1916 Nungatta (possibly South) sold to ??? and E.J. Brady of Mallacoota. 
1917-19 OWNER: Phippard, Henry, Contractor, Nangutta Station 
c. 1920 Phippard ...reputed to have built “new” homestead 
1921 Railway extended to Bombala 


1923 - 24 OWNER: Dunbar, Alexander 
Dunbar, Thomas George, Graziers 


1924 Nungatta passes to Dunbar & Napier 

1934-1946 OWNER: Dunbar T.G and Est. Alexander c/- G. T. Napier, Nungatta 
¢.1934 Dunbar & Napier joined by David Walker 

¢.1946 Nungatta purchased by Pat Osborne, Bungendore 


Imlay Shire Rate Books show the transfer of Nungatta Station to Nungatta Pty Ltd (Osborne) as 
1947, Rate Books are often not changed as quickly as they might be, however. 
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1947 - 1949 


1946 — 19 ) 


19( )- 1983 


1983 — 2001 


OWNER: 


OWNER: 


OWNER 


OWNER: 


Napier, T. G. and Est. Late Alex.Dunbar, c/- T.G. Napier 
Nungatta Station 

then 
Nungatta Ltd, c/- R.B. Stewart, 12 O’Connell St, Sydney 


Patrick (Paddy) Osbourne 

Nungatta Ltd,c/- Mrs W. B. Stewart, c/- R.B. Stewart, 
O’Connell Street, Sydney 

Osbourne Bros Nungatta Pty Ltd 


Pat Osbourne Nungatta Pty Ltd 
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NUNGATTA SOUTH 
Nungatta South is made up of two Crown Leases : 


1919/23 being Portions 111 (742 acres) and Portion 48 (50 acres) combined; 
1932/5 being Portion 116 (295 acres) 


1907-08-09 OWNER: MeCoy, Chas, Farmer, Nangutta possible first 
owner” Nungatta South??? 


19137??? Jim Brown purchased from Chas. McCoy 


1916 Nungatta (possibly South) sold to ??? and E.J. Brady of Mallacoota. 

1919 A.C. Brown purchased from Jim Brown and re-named “Lochleigh” 

1970 Jim Bridle purchased from A.C. Brown 

1972 NUNGATTA SOUTH purchased from Jim Bridle by multiple occupancy 


members listed below. 


The original group was comprised of 
Elizabeth Wood-Ingram 
John Wood-Ingram 
Jill Wood-Ingram 
Peter Sands 
Gail Sands 
Chris Aitken 
Kate Aitken 
Salvador Hunziker 


The group has evolved and changed since that time and will be expanded on the following 
pages. 


A Statement of Purpose has been adopted by the current owners of Nungatta South which says 
that each will agree to: 


maintain goodwill and harmony with the land and all who share it; 

foster a conservation ethic; 

provide educational opportunities for the wider community; 

aspire to self sufficient environmentally sensitive approach to rural settlement. 
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CONVERSATION WITH ALAN BROWN - SON OF EVELYN SHINGLES - 12/2/01 


NUNGATTA SOUTH 
Charlie McCoy was the first Selector of Nungatta South -(date unknown) 


1913 Jim Brown took up Crown Lease of Nungatta South at an annual rent of L4/13/9 
(Interview with E. Shingles by C. Dunkley/Mines Dept.) 


Jim Brown bought Nungatta South from McCoy in (19197???), renamed it 
“Lochleigh and held it for four years. (Alan Brown) 


1923 “Lochleigh” (Nungatta South) was purchased by my father, Alan Brown. 


“Lochleigh” consisted of 1170 acres of Crown Lease and 42 acres of freehold land. 
“Lochleigh” or Nungatta South was held by my father until he retired in either 1970 
or 1971. 


“My parents had four sons and lived a very isolated existence on “Lochleigh”. When 
each of her children were due to be born, my mother would ride from our home to 
Nungatta Station, opening thirteen gates on the way. The Station had a motor vehicle 
and someone would then drive her to Bombala for the birth. After the child was born, 
my mother would then return to Nungatta Station in the car and then ride back to 
“Lochleigh” on horseback. After one birth, she only stayed in Bombala for one day. 


Mother did not work outside our home and had few conveniences to help in her daily 
round of cooking in a fuel stove, washing clothes in an outside copper, making clothes 
for the family and tending her garden. Her garden was special to her and she always 
had time to tend it. She grew vegetables of course, but her flowers were her delight. 


Education for myself and my brothers was difficult. For about six months, I attended 
school at Wangarabell, riding a pushbike eight miles either way....riding down and 
pushing it back was more the way it actually went! After that, we had lessons by 
Correspondence with Mother supervising our work. This was no easy task either. 


At age fourteen, I left “Lochleigh” to work in a garage at Bombala but after two years, 
returned to work on Nungatta Station as a general hand. I was involved with whatever 
work was going on at any given time be it, ploughing, fencing, bark stripping or 
whatever for the ten years of my employment on the Station. I eventually left and 
became a Painting Contractor. I live in retirement at Bibbenluke and my mother lives at 
Karawanna Hostel in Bombala.” 


1969 - 1970/7122?Jim Bridle of Genoa purchased the property which he held for 2 years and 
sold to the present owners 


1972 Current Multiple Occupancy Group - see following page 
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NUNGATTA SOUTH 
NUNGATTA SOUTH is made up of two Crown Leases : 


1919/23 being Portions 111 (742 acres) and Portion 48 (50 acres) combined; 
1932/5 being Portion 116 (295 acres) 


1972 The original multiple occupancy group was comprised of: 
Elizabeth Wood-Ingram 
John Wood-Ingram 
Jill Wood-Ingram 
Peter Sands 
Gail Sands 
Chris Aitken 
Kate Aitken 
Salvador Hunziker 


The group evolved and changed with Marion & Graham Brown, Hugo Steiger,, Nicki Mitchell 
and Jane Strickland joining it about 1975. By 1984 Marion and Graham Brown were replaced 
by Adrian May and Pam Nixon and in 1989 Chris Dunkley became a member. 

The deaths of Elizabeth Wood-Ingram and her son John allowed shares to be taken up by 
Graham World and Alister Gray. Shares have also been distributed to Pheobe Wood-Ingram 
daughter of John and Jill, and to Zoe Sands, daughter of Peter and Gail. 


2001 Nungatta South subject of Voluntary Conservation Agreement. 
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